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notre ferme union adouciront beaucoup nos difficulties, et, en excitant leur 
interet, rendront notre cause plus sainte aux yeux des nations. 

Pan- Americanism: its Beginnings. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. iii, 503. $5.00.) 

In his preface Lockey states that this volume was prepared as an 
academic task at Columbia University under the direction of Professor 
John Bassett Moore. The volume bears some earmarks of a treatise 
prepared by a candidate for the doctorate. Equipped with foot-notes 
throughout, it contains in addition a serviceable bibliography. 

The first chapter is introductory in character and presents the view 
that from the common struggle for independence by American nations 
certain principles have been evolved which embody the concept of Pan- 
Americanism. To support that view excerpts and opinions are pre- 
sented from the writings of American authors and statesmen chiefly 
since the age of James G. Blaine. Upon the basis of this survey 
Lockey expresses the opinion that the principles which lie at the basis 
of Pan-Americanism are as follows: independence, community of poli- 
tical ideals, territorial integrity, law instead of force, non-intervention, 
equality, and co-operation. After having thus formulated his definition, 
in a manner that the reviewer can scarcely designate as historical, 
Lockey proceeds to consider what he evidently believes to be the begin- 
nings of Pan-Americanism in the second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

In a chapter about the formation of the Hispanic-American states 
Lockey gives an account of the revolutionary movements from 1810 to 
1824 that culminated in the emancipation of Spanish America from 
European domination. Some fifty pages are devoted to a considera- 
tion of various "plots" which were formed for the establishment of 
" monarchical governments " in the basin of the La Plata River and in 
northern South America. Almost as much space is given to a study 
of the policy which was pursued by the United States government 
toward Spanish-American independence. Similar emphasis is accorded 
to certain international complications which arose partly out of the 
fact that the sympathies of some citizens of the United States were 
enlisted in the Spanish-American struggles for independence. Among 
the topics here investigated are the following : the mission of Manuel H. 
de Aguirre from the United Provinces of La Plata and Chile to the 
United States in 181 7; the seizure of Amelia Island by Gregor Mc- 
Gregor; the adventures of the United States frigate Essex in South 
American waters; the menace to Hispanic America of the Holy Alli- 
ance ; and the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. A chapter devoted 
to the reception of the original Monroe Doctrine in Hispanic America 
does not really add much important information to that which was 
conveyed by the reviewer in an article in the Political Science Quarterly 
some years ago. While giving due credit for the diligence with which 
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Lockey has investigated these topics, and recognizing that at many- 
points his researches will be useful to other students, the reviewer is 
nevertheless unable to detect many significant relationships between 
these chapters and Pan-Americanism, as that term is ordinarily under- 
stood. In truth they compose a series of studies that deal with the 
emergence of the Hispanic-American nations. Of varying value, they 
will furnish a wide orientation to readers who are not acquainted with 
that great movement: they do not contribute much to our knowledge of 
Pan-Americanism. 

Whatever definition of the term Pan-Americanism one is inclined to 
adopt, the most pertinent portion of this volume is chapter VII. That 
chapter describes in some detail certain projects which were formed 
for continental union in the Three Americas from the end of the eigh- 
teenth century to 1825. Among other plans that are described is the 
project formed about 1797 by that knight-errant of Spanish- American 
independence, Francisco de Miranda, for the emancipation of his native 
land. The somewhat provincial ideas of Thomas Jefferson and James 
Wilkinson about Pan-Americanism are given attention. An odd design 
of William Thornton for the division of the Three Americas into 
thirteen commonwealths fashioned to an extent after the Republic of 
the North is described at some length. The " system " which that 
champion of the acknowledgment of Spanish-American independence, 
Henry Clay, wished to promote is indicated. Descriptions are given of 
the ideas of certain South-American leaders about the relations between 
the Hispanic-American states. The plan of a Chilean called Martinez 
de Rosas for the international organization of the Americas is inter- 
estingly described, as well as the notion of his compatriot, Juan Egafia, 
about a Spanish-American confederation. Here also are presented the 
views of a talented native of Buenos Aires named Mariano Moreno 
about a federation of the Spanish-American peoples. Special atten- 
tion is appropriately paid to the opinions of the Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, concerning the international relations of the Hispanic-Ameri- 
can nations. A description is furnished of significant treaties which 
an agent of Great Colombia negotiated with the governments of Peru 
and Chile. 

The chapters which follow are concerned with a related topic — the 
Panama Congress. That congress was composed of the delegates of 
certain nations of Spanish America who gathered in June and July, 
1826, upon the Isthmus of Panama. The actions of an informal agent 
who was sent by Canning to observe that congress are described with 
details that are new to English readers. Considerable attention is next 
devoted to the attitude of the United States government to the Panama 
Congress, an episode of our international relations which is compara- 
tively well known. The postures assumed in regard to the congress 
by the governments of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are investigated. 
In so far as these chapters deal with an international assembly to which, 
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after a long debate, the United States Congress finally declined to send 
delegates, they may be said to treat of what is often designated Pan- 
Americanism. 

To students of early Pan-Americanism the last part of Lockey's 
volume has a special interest. Notice should be taken, however, that 
when viewed in the light of a definition of Pan-Americanism which de- 
scribes it as a tendency upon the part of the American nations to asso- 
ciate themselves together, a considerable portion of the material here 
presented is concerned not with Pan-Americanism, but with what may 
be strictly termed Hispanic- Americanism ; namely, a tendency displayed 
by American nations of Spanish and of Portuguese origin to group 
themselves together. References which Lockey makes to Spanish- 
American writers indeed suggest the conjecture that possibly he sus- 
pected that he was sometimes dealing with what might be called Spanish- 
Americanism. 

Investigators in the field of the international relations of the His- 
panic-American states will welcome this volume which explores some 
of its obscure corners; but the student of Pan- Americanism, as that 
term is ordinarily understood, will not encounter much of vital interest 
until he has persued about one-half of Lockey's book. 

William Spence Robertson. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1917. (Washington, 1920, pp. 464). The annual meeting reported 
upon in this volume is that which was held in December, 1917, at Phila- 
delphia, the thirty-third annual meeting of the Association. The report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which occupies some seventy 
pages of the volume, consists of a body of letters of General Santa Anna 
relating to the war between the United States and Mexico. These 
letters, which are of much interest and importance, are contributed by 
the chairman of the commission, Dr. Justin H. Smith, who found them 
in the Archivo General de Guerra y Marina in Mexico. Nearly all are 
addressed to the minister of war. They extend from Santa Anna's 
return to Mexico from Cuba in August, 1846, until his arrival at the 
capital in May, 1847, to make his final stand against the American 
troops, after which there was no further occasion for correspondence 
with the minister of war. The report of the Public Archives Commis- 
sion comprises, besides the usual proceedings of the annual conference 
of archivists, a full report on the archives of Idaho, by Professor 
Thomas M. Marshall. Of other formal reports, the most extensive is 
that of the conference of teachers of history, which centred around a 
paper on the school course in history by Professor Henry Johnson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Besides these formal records 
and Mr. Worthington C. Ford's presidential address on the Editorial 



